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RATTLESNAKES. 

In the first place, let me start by contradicting 
every book I have ever read, and consequently 
the authority of almost every naturalist, as to how 
snakes bite, and inject their poison. I can only 
speak for the rattlesnake, it is true; with every 
other venomous reptile, the orthodox accounts may 
be correct, but the rattlesnake does not send its 
poison through its fangs. It is always said that 
the two fangs which answer somewhat to the 
human ‘eye-teeth,’ are hollow, and perforated at 
the bottom, and that the poison flows from the 
reservoir through this canal to the point of the 
fang, and thence into the wound. The rattlesnake’s 
fang is certainly hollow, but the point is solid, and 
the poison-bag, to use a very homely simile, may 
be compared in its position to a gum-boil; when 
the animal strikes, the pressure instantly causes a 
drop of venom to run down outside the tooth into 
the puncture. I daresay this will be controverted, 
and I therefore at once give an authority to be 
referred to. Mr W. R. Morley, chief surveyor of 
the North and South, and United States Central 
Railways, running through Colorado and New 
Mexico, is a skilled naturalist who has killed 
several hundreds of these reptiles, has carefully 
examined them, and has made them bite when 
in a position to watch them, and he can speak 
from more experience than almost any living man, 
that the poison is injected in the manner described, 
This accounts for the fact, that rattlesnake-bites 
are sometimes harmless when the sufferer is bitten 
through cloth ; the poison is absorbed by the ma- 
terial, and never finds its way into the flesh at all. 

The rattlesnake is supposed, by those who are 
likeliest to know, to be extending its area; all 
writers have hitherto concurred in saying that 
they were never met with at an elevation of more 
than six thousand feet above the sea-level; but 
several recent explorers unite in saying that they 
are now found much higher. The gentleman just 
cited as an authority, and whose surveying-party 
destroyed hundreds of rattlesnakes last autumn, 
killed forty or fifty at an elevation of about eight 


thousand feet. Formerly, they declare, they never 
used to find them so high. The mountain snakes 
are more Vivid in their colours than their brethren 
of the prairies, and, of the two, are more dreaded 
on account of their supposed ferocity. 

Although, as just said, the rattlesnake is spread 
almost generally over the North American con- 
tinent, yet it is, of course, more plentiful in some 
parts than in others, and Texas probably holds an 
infinitely larger proportion of reptiles than any 
other state in the Union. The district lying 
between the Rio Grande and the Nueces—two 
streams which flow in the same direction at a dis- 
tance of some sixty or seventy miles—is a desert, 
barren region, literally swarming with serpents, 
In summer, you may ride for miles through this 
district, and not go fifty yards without seeing rattle- 
snakes. In other parts of Texas, the moccasin is 
the prevalent snake ; while centipedes, scorpions, 
tarantulas, and the alligator infest various localities, 
and are each a terrible scourge. 

The rattlesnake is perhaps the most sluggish of 
all the serpent tribe, for even the puff-adder of the 
Cape, which has that reputation in general, is very 
active when enraged ; but the rattlesnake, except- 
ing just after and just before its winter-sleep, never 
bites excepting in self-defence, and does not go out 
of its way to attack any one. Unless molested, 
there is very little to fear from this snake ; but the 
misfortune is, that you cannot tell when you are 
going to molest it, as, in coming down a bluff, or 
picking your way in a gully, you may, with the 
best intentions in the world, put your foot on a 
rattlesnake. And then the terrific swiftness of his 
dart! Not even the cobra, which I had always 
considered rivalled the very lightning in its move- 
ments—movements which I will defy any European 
eye to follow—is quicker than the rattlesnake in 
that one deadly act. Yet, to strike, it must be in a 
close coil, its head and neck being erect ; it throws 
itself out about three-fourths of its length, sup- 
porting its weight entirely on the tail-part. I have, 
however, known two persons who have trodden on 
rattlesnakes and have escaped ; a third, as will be 
seen, was still more remarkably fortunate. One, a 
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gentleman who has killed more than fifty of them, 
recognised what his foot touched without stopping 
to look, and jumped higher than he had probably 
ever done before in his life ; the other was not so 
quick, and the reptile struck him three times with 
electric quickness, but his trousers and long boots 
saved him. This disposes of a fallacy very gener- 
ally held, that venomous serpents will not bite 
twice in succession: there were the three pair of 
fang-marks quite plainly to be seen on his white 
trousers. One young man who was bathing in the 
river Platte had a more extraordinary escape still, 
for, on emerging from the water, he sat down, 
being, of course, completely naked, on a rattlesnake 
which was basking in the grass. Whether he sat 
upon the reptile’s head, or whether the creature 
was too astonished by his sudden descent, can 
never be known, but certain it is, that the affrighted 
— leaped up with a shriek, and escaped un- 
urt, 


It is told that this particular serpent has a very 
offensive odour when irritated, and that Dr Hamil- 
ton Roe owed his life to a knowledge of that fact. 
The physician having opened a box directed to the 
Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens, London, 
put.his hand—most rashly, it seems to me—under 
the dry moss which appeared, to see what was 
there. He touched something alive, and the smell 
told him it was a rattlesnake. Had he withdrawn 
his hand rapidly, he would have been bitten to a 
certainty ; but he had the presence of mind to 
stroke the reptile, which allowed him to take his 
hand gently away. This is a well-known story ; I 
only refer to it to add, that this odour is so power- 
ful and permanent, that when a snake is irritated, 
and made to bite the rake or hoe with which it is 
intended to kill him—and, as may be supposed, 
this is very often done—the implement will retain 
the same unpleasant smell for months. Once 
known, it is always recognisable. 

As much cannot be said of the sound of the 
rattle. Ihave been on the prairie when opinions 
have been divided as to whether a certain ominous 
clicking arose from the grasshoppers, which were 
there in great numbers, or a rattlesnake. It is not 
pleasant, at twilight, to have any doubt on this 
subject. The chief thing against the rattlesnake 
theory was, that these reptiles seldom move or 
leave their holes after sundown. But I would 
warn the reader not to depend too much on this, 
as some snakes are certainly of irregular habits, and 
have been known to crawl into tents, and into beds 
within the tents. This was for the sake of 
warmth. Very often the reptiles will content 
themselves with coming inside; and so true is 
it that use doth breed a habit in a man, that 
I have known men sleep quietly all through 
the night when they were perfectly aware 
that a rattlesnake was within the walls of their 
tent. They rolled themselves tight in the blanket, 
knowing that the creature would not touch any 
one if it were not first attacked, and that, when 
the light eame, it would go away. In one instance, 
a man was bitten at night. He was on the prairie, 
and sleeping near his horse, which was fastened by 
a long rope to a log or stone. The horse broke 
away, and the man feeling after the rope in the 
grass, disturbed a rattlesnake, which bit him on 
the back of his hand. He was cured by a remedy 
which I think I have seen recommended in Eng- 


the puncture, so as to enlarge the wound and 
make it bleed ; then he put a small heap of gun- 
powder on the spot, ignited it—no pain attending 
this—and the man was cured. I would just add 
here, that the stranger must not depend on always 
hearing the rattle when the snake moves; it is 
only violently shaken when the animal is alarmed, 
or is about to attack, and then the warning and 
the assault are too close together for the victim to 
escape. 

The rattle has been too often described to need 
much to be said about it here ; it is known to con- 
sist of a number of bones, looking like small 
knuckle-bones, securely fastened together, yet so 
loosely, that they make a ‘clicking’ noise when 
shaken. These grow on to the tail of the reptile ; 
and the popular belief is, that the first joint, which 
is always of a darker colour than the others, takes 
two years to grow, while afterwards the snake has 
an additional joint each year. Some observers 
contest this, and argue that the reptile forms its 
rattle much faster than at this rate. The wearing 
of this rattle in the hat or bonnet is said to be 
an infallible specific against the headache, and is 
frequently worn on that account. 

here are several kinds of rattlesnakes in 
America, and they are known by various names. 
I will at present ‘only refer to two already men- 
tioned—the mountain rattlesnake, and the prairie 
or field rattlesnake. There is a curious difference 
between these two, which prevents one being mis- 
taken for the other. On the plains, the snakes 
have their rattles flat, or broadwise towards the 
ground ; in the mountain species, the rattle-bones 
are turned edgeways. This is a provision of nature 
to preserve the bones from the increased danger 
of breaking them against the stony ground. I 


‘imagine that so curious a fact will be useful to 


support or oppose somebody’s theory: but, at all 
events, it may be relied on. 

Not long ago, great anxiety was most naturally 
exhibited in India to find a cure for serpent-bites, 
for there, I should fancy, a hundred lives are 
yearly lost for each one in America from this 
cause. In Scinde they are an absolute scourge ; 
and after rain, even the public paths a mile or two 
out of Kurrachee are almost impassable for the 
numbers of snakes which are crawling about. A 
reward was offered, and many experiments tried, 
but all in vain. In India, they have, it is true, the 
most deadly of all snakes, the cobra, and his venom 
was usually selected for trial ; but among the reptiles 
which rank with him for inspiring terror, though 
he may be second, is certainly the rattlesnake. 
The cobra usually kills in less than an hour; the 
keeper who was killed by the cobra in London in 
1852, was not bitten till eight in the morning, and 
he was dead by nine. Of the rattlesnake, I quote 
from Knight’s Animated Nature that ‘dogs bitten 
have died in thirty seconds, and men, when bitten 
on a vein, have often died in two minutes. Now, 
as the serpent-poison is blood-poison—of which 
more anon—it is clear that when a vein is pierced 
the danger is greater, the progress more rapid ; 
but I never knew of anything in the least resem- 
bling this almost instantaneous death, and never 
met with anybody who did. 

There was a fatal case of rattlesnake bite, 
in the neighbourhood from which I write, where 
a man had shot a rabbit, and he saw it drag itself, 


land. A friend cut with a penknife the skin round | though wounded, into a hole ; he thrust his hand 
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in to feel for it, but touched instead, a rattle- 
snake. He was bitten at the bottom of the 
alm of his hand, just where it joins the wrist. 

e died from the bite in about twelve days— 
the only fatal case I know out of about thirty— 
and he was the only man out of the thirty who 
had surgical advice. As a rule, doctors would 
rather not attend snake-wounds; they can only 
rely on one remedy, which is not ranked as a drug. 
Some fifteen of the cases referred to fell within the 
immediate experience of one friend, whose pursuits 
for some years exposed him and his companions to 
the attacks of these reptiles ; and, although they 
were in wild, lonely spots, where assistance of any 
kind, oraid beyond themselves, could not be obtained, 
yet, as I have said, none of them died.’ The remedy 
in every case was the same. Before mentioning it, 
I would say that there must be remedies for all 
these bites, remedies not only existent, but known, or 
how could the serpent-charmers manage as they do? 
Speaking only for myself, I would say it seems the 
height of bigotry to fall back on incredulity and 
prejudice, and to suppose that because the Eastern 
nations have no steam-engines, no electric tele- 
graphs, no ironclad ships, and the like, that there- 
fore they cannot handle poisonous snakes ; for that 
is what our logic amounts to. The very snake that 
killed the keeper was exhibited by a native who 
came over with it. But to my rattlesnake remedy 
—well, it is simply whisky, and it is a specific. 
It seems an absolutely certain cure, and acts at any 
time after the bite, so long as the patient has sense 
to swallow it. I know of one case of rattlesnake 
bite where four hours elapsed before spirits could 
be procured, yet the patient lived. The poison of 
a snake, by some mysterious potency, causes the 
blood to oem, and, we may say, putrefy, then 
the sufferer dies. All remedies seer to have failed 
because they do not act upon the blood: now, 
whisky does so act. A quart of whisky—neat, of 
course—is about the quantity usually taken, but 
the cure is effected directly the patient gets drunk ; 
so long as the venom has the mastery, no amount 
of whisky will affect the head, but directly it is 
conquered, the patient shews signs of intoxication, 
and is rescued. 

I remember one very curious case, where a 
woman was gathering strawberries, and was crawl- 
ing on | on her hands and knees to do so, when 
she was bitten in the lower part of the calf of the 
leg by a serpent. She saw the creature, and recog- 
nised it as the large yellow rattlesnake, common in 
Iowa, one of the most dreaded of the tribe. She 
was more than half a mile from home, but she did 
not lose her presence of mind; she squeezed the 
puncture with all her force, and was glad to find 
that a greenish drop exuded besides the blood ; 
then she washed it well at the brook, made a sort 
of plaster of clay, and tied it on, then walked 
home, A quart of whisky was sent for, greater part 
of which she drank, and she never felt the slightest 
inconvenience from the bite. A very strange coin- 
cidence in the way of snake-bites was that of 
two brothers, working on different farms, but each 
bitten by rattlesnakes on the same day. One was 
injured close to his own door: he trod on a snake 
in the grass, and was struck in the ankle, a very 
dangerous place, on account of the numerous small 
veins there. The other brother was reaping, or 
rather winding, and caught hold of a snake, which 
bit him in the wrist. Both recovered, having 


drunk very largely of whisky ; but in their cases 
was tried in addition the older-fashioned ‘ chicken- 
cure. In this plan the breast of a chicken is cut 
open, about skin deep, the feathers being first 
eg off: the cut is just deep enough to make 

lood follow all along the incision, and the cut is 
held against the snake-bite. It is asserted that the 
chicken-flesh has a power of withdrawing the 
venom, and, although the fowl droops, it seldom 
dies. Close to the place where these men were 
bitten, a third man suffered; he was making a 
hedge or fence, and trod on a snake ; he was bitten 
in the foot, but recovered by the use of whisky. 
Nearly all snake-bites are in the leg or arm, for 
very obvious reasons ; horses or cattle are generally 
bitten in the jaw, as they disturb the reptiles by 
their feeding. A horse, mule, or ox generally dies 
in one, two, or three days. The Indians dread the 
serpents very much, on account of their so often 
losing their horses by them. 

When we speak of dreading venomous reptiles, 
we should explain that, horrible and loathsome as 
the rattlesnake is, and though, on the whole, he is, 
of course, more feared than any other creature in 
America, yet, on the western frontier, he is not 
dreaded so much as the tarantula spider. This is 
an enemy against whom none can guard, and for 
whose bite no remedy has been faake Such alarm 
do they inspire, that I have known a large party 
of men, who had ‘ camped out’ all through a snake- 
country, and through the midst of hostile Indians, 
driven from a desirable position by discovering 
that tarantulas infested the spot. The tarantula 
spider que! grows to the size of half a large 
walnut, being thick and rounded something like 
the half-shell, and has eight long legs, two at each 
corner, It is covered with long hair, and is, 
indeed, as ugly and disgusting a “4 ap or insect, 
or whatever it is, as can easily be seen. The 
—_ who dwell where these spiders most abound, 
declare most stoutly that they attain a size equal 
to the clenched fist of a man, but I think this is a 
great exaggeration ; at anyrate, I have never seen 
any approach this size. I do not know if there 
are several varieties of the tarantula, but some are 
said to haunt the marshy borders of streams, while 
others are found in dry, rocky places. Last 
summer, a woman was bitten near this district by 
one, just above her ankle ; the poison acted quite 
as quickly as serpent-poison, and she was carried 
to the nearest town for surgical advice. I have 
not heard whether she lived or died; but her leg 
was all one uniform size from the instep to above 
the knee—I should think eighteen or twenty 
inches round—and shockingly discoloured and 
inflamed. I knew one of two men who were 
sleeping in a tent when a tarantula found its way 
in. They were both bitten by the same spider; 
one died, the other was scarred for life, The 
tarantula is more dangerous than other venomous 
creatures, because a light attracts it, and it will 
always crawl into a tent, if possible, where a light 
is burning. They inflict the wounds with their 
mouths, and not with nippers or claws. 

In England, we often hear of persons who have 
a sort of fancy for harmless snakes, One gentle- 
man in Berkshire, as is well known, has a taste so 
strange, and, as it seems to me, so perverted, that 
he makes public announcement of his willingness 
to receive any quantity of live snakes, which he 
will turn loose in his park, Such a taste, so far as 
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my experience goes, is utterly absent from the 
American people. When they do not fear the 
reptiles with an overpowering fear, they detest and 
abhor them. It is a fact as well known in England 
as it is here, that nearly every man who suffers 
from delirium tremens, imagines he sees or feels 
snakes near him. ‘To have snakes in his boots’ 
is almost proverbial, when speaking of such a man. 
It is very rare that any joking or pleasantry is 
tried on where snakes form the machinery; a 
wholesome dread of the pistol-bullet, which would 
be the infallible retort, keeps this out of court. 
Yet I have known one cruel, brutal joke—joke, 
indeed !—played on the fears of a man who was 
known to entertain a great horror of serpents. He 
was a switchman on a railway, and as every one 
knows, had to run to certain points, and turn 
them. His companions would catch a rattlesnake, 
draw its fangs, and then lay it down near the 
‘points.’ The poor fellow could not possibly 
avoid going to his switch, and his comrades used 
to find amusement in hearing him wonder at the 
extraordinary fondness of the snakes for that part 
of the railway, and take credit to himself for the 
courage with which he attacked and killed them. 

I have no space left to speak of centipedes and 
scorpions, both of which are found very plentifully 
in Texas, and can only just mention the other 
snakes which are common in America. The black 
snake abounds in many parts, and grows to the 
length of six or seven feet ; although not venom- 
ous, it is very much disliked and dreaded on 
account of its spiteful nature. It will frequently 
attack children, whom it has been known to suffo- 
cate by its folds, after the manner of a boa con- 
strictor—in this place, by-the-bye, always termed 
the ‘anaconda’ The racer—‘ blue racer, as it is 
called—derives its name from its swift and straight 
progression ; it does not wriggle its crooked way 
through the dust, but, aided by its hard scales, 
which gripe the ground at each of its curves, 
goes direct as a line on its route, and with remark- 
able speed. The bull-snake is very handsomely 
marked with diamonds of black and yellow ; hence 
I suspect it is the ‘diamond-snake’ of some dis- 
tricts. These snakes are the largest in North 
America, growing sometimes to the length of eight 
or ten feet, and are very powerful. 

I cannot remember to have read anywhere that 
the natives of Mexico were serpent-worshippers. 
The Pueblo Indians, however, were, and probably 
still are so, despite their baptisms and their civilisa- 
tion. The Pueblos are the only civilised and work- 
ing Indians known, and although often confounded 
with them, yet differ materially from the ordinary 
red men of America. Juarez, the ruler who slew 
and succeeded the unfortunate Maximilian in Old 
Mexico, was a full-blooded Pueblo ; and the tribe 


| make very industrious, successful farmers, and 


, almost exclusively, several large towns. 

‘aos, in New Mexico, is one of these, and it may 
be remarked that the Pueblo farmers in that dis- 
trict raise wheat incomparably finer than any 
cultivated by their white rivals. But as regards 
the town of Taos, it is averred by too many 
credible ms to leave much doubt upon the 
subject, that serpent-worship is there practised, 
and that the sacred snake is there maintained. In 
the autumn of each year, great festivities are held 
at Taos, which correspond in their meaning, so far 
as outsiders are concerned, with our harvest-home ; 


and in the various games and races every one can 
join. But it is asserted that at this season other 
and more mysterious rites are celebrated, and the 
hidden serpent shewn to the faithful. The — 
is said to be, in every case—and other towns have 
a sacred snake—of the anaconda tribe, and my 
informants all declared that human sacrifices were 
offered on these great festivals. This cannot, of 
course, be proved. If such a thing is done, it 
must be done in secret; and if a child is really 
given to the snake, it is no doubt bought from 
persons at a distance, so that no one shall be 
missed in the town. Of course, too, those who 
would be bigoted enough to do such a thing, 
would also be true to the mystery. No one pre- 
tended to have seen the sacrifice, although two 
men—who were about the most likely in the 
district to have done so—averred they had seen 
the Taos snake. 

I fully believe there is such a serpent, and that 
it is worshipped, but as an emblem of something, 
not as a divinity, Amidst all the interesting 
legends and superstitions which attach to the 
Pueblo Indians, it is very plain that their real 
divinity is Montezuma. Him they worship, and 
him they expect ; and in his honour is kept con- 
tinually burning at Taos, and all other Pueblo 
towns, the sacred, never-dying fire. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. 
CHAPTER XXXVII—DANETON. 


‘I writ tell you, Mr Adair,’ answered Jenny, ‘ on 
the condition that you pass your solemn word that 
you do not reveal it to any human being, and least 
of all to Arthur. You love him better than he 
loves himself ; you will have a sounder judgment 
to bring to bear upon the matter; no wicked 
slander against him will obtain credence with you 
fora moment. Yes, I will tell you’ 

She drew forth the hateful paper from her dress, 
and merely telling him where she had found it, 
placed it in his hand. 

He read its mysterious address aloud, as a lawyer 
reads his brief, with care and without surprise. 
‘That is the late Mrs Tyndall’s hand-writing, 
remarked he, ‘ or else an admirable imitation of it? 

These last words made Jenny’s heart leap. It 
might, then, be a forgery, after all ; she had never 
thought of that. She had also never thought of 
something else. In her frank and impulsive 
acceptance of Adair’s assistance, and monopolised 
by her apprehensions upon Arthur’s account alone, 
she had never thought of that first paragraph of 
the paper referring to herself—Helen’s confession 
of her conduct at the lasher. Had she done so, 
nothing would have induced her to let Adair 

ossess himself of the fact; and her heart smote 

er for her forgetfulness, as though she had volun- 
tarily committed a breach of confidence against the 
dead. But it was now too late; Adair’s quick 
eye had a perused those fatal lines. ‘I have 
read enough, dear Mrs Tyndall,’ said he, smiling, 
‘to convince myself of two things: first, that you 
were right not to shew this to your husband; 
secondly, that whatever more there is to read, it 
should not have disquieted you seriously for five 
minutes. It is sad and pitiful to think of what is 
here, but that is all.’ 

‘ How so?’ asked Jenny, trembling, yet somewhat 
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reassured, in spite of herself, by his confident 
tone. 

‘Why, is it not plain from her first words, that 
this poor lady was mad when she wrote them, 
and, therefore, whatever follows must needs be 
equally unworthy of credence—cannot possibly 
afford ground for serious sorrow, except upon her 
own account ?” 

‘There is nothing in what you have read at 
present, Mr Adair, answered Jenny softly, ‘to 
Dome that she was otherwise than in her right 
mind. 

‘What! Not when she says she pushed you into 
the river ? 

‘No. She did push me in, though I believe it 
was half by accident, and though she afterwards 
saved me from drowning by great exertions, and at 
the risk of her own life.’ 

Jack had meant to appear quite unmoved, what- 
ever news he should become possessed of ; but his 
honest face shewed both astonishment and horror. 

‘Great heaven!’ ejaculated he; ‘and did you 
never reveal this to anybody ? 

‘Never. I would never have let you know it, 
had it not been for what follows. Read on.’ 

Jack read on, this time aloud : 


© Moreover, I hereby solemnly declare that I go in 
fear of my life from my husband, Arthur Tyndall, 
who loves me not, but is bent on my death, in order 
that he may marry the girl aforesacd ; and I charge 
whosoever shall find this paper, to make strict 
inquiry into the cause of whatsoever death I shall 
have died: whether by sudden seizure of disease (as it 
may have appeared), or by (seeming) accident, such as 
the being thrown out of a carriage’ 


‘This is intolerable!’ exclaimed Jack, interrupt- 
ing himself. ‘Whoever wrote that, wrote it after 
the event—of that I am positively certain—and is a 
mean and slanderous liar !’ 

‘I knew you would say that, dear Mr Adair!’ 
cried Jenny, shedding grateful tears. ‘If I had 
thought that, for one single instant, you would 
have believed this hateful paper, I would have 
died sooner than have let you see it.’ 

‘Believe it ?? echoed Jack disdainfully. ‘If such 
a charge had been made, in such a manner, 
against my worst enemy, against any worthless 
fellow, such as Wynn Allardyce, for instance, I 
would not have believed it then; and to suppose 
that Arthur Tyndall—— But I will not suppose it ; 
I will not breathe his name in connection with so 
foul and false a slander—a slander, too, that bears 
upon its face its own refutation; for there is 
malice and hate in every line. However, let us 
finish it : 

‘Such as the being thrown out of a carriage, or 
drowning (with both which he has menaced me), so 
that the guilt may be brought home where it is due.’ 


‘And so it shall!’ muttered Jack ; ‘the guilt of 
this abominable device shall be brought home to 
him or her who planned it, or my name is not 
John Adair !’ 

‘You have read the date,’ said Jenny timidly ; 
‘the last day of 1860; that would be a few days 
before the late Mrs Tyndall went abroad.’ 

‘So I see; but it was as easy to forge a date 
as any other portion of this precious document.’ 

‘You think, then, that it is a forgery ?” 

‘Most certainly, I do, dear Mrs Tyndall. The 


only argument against it is contained in the first 
portion of the document, which reveals a cireum- 
stance presumed to be known only to the supposed 
writer and yourself. But though you, it seems, 
have never revealed it to any one, the other person 
may have done so. It seems unlikely, it is true, 
but then there is no likelihood about the matter, 
any way. The late Mrs Tyndall, with whom you 
were certainly no favourite, may have had doubts 
of your generosity in concealing permanently the 
part she played at the lasher, and she might have 
confided it to another, in order to anticipate your 
revelation of it’ 

Neither spoke again for some minutes; Jack’s 
mind had suddenly reverted to Brussels, and the 
strange communication which Arthur had there 
made to him. The differences between the un- 
happy pair must have been great indeed, to 
suggest to his friend’s imagination such a vision 
as he had described ; undoubtedly, Helen had been 
very bitter against him; nor would it have been 
absolutely out of the question that she might 
have left this document behind her, expressly to 
distress him after her death, but for its direct 
allusion to the carriage accident, through which 
she had in reality met her end. That coincidence 
was too striking to be fortuitous, and, in Adair’s 
opinion, stamped the document as an undoubted 
forgery. It must have been written after the 
event which it affected so exactly to predict. His 
conviction on this point became even more com- 
plete when he proceeded to question Jenny con- 
cerning the place in which the document was 
found. It seemed out of the question that, lying 
where it did, it could have escaped Mrs Glyn’s 
careful eyes when she put the cabinet to rights ; 
and if so, it must have been placed there long 
subsequent to the late Mrs Tyndall’s death, by 
some unknown but hostile hand—the same, in all 
probability, which had forged its contents. 

Of this much, Adair felt tolerably convinced ; 
but, at his own express desire, he retained the 

aper, in order to examine it more carefully at his 
eisure, 

‘It is not what you thought it was, dear Mrs 
Tyndall, said he cheerfully—‘ an wre shocking 
indeed to think of, on the part of the Dead to 
calumniate the Living; but yet it is bad enough, 
and reveals a fact that I should otherwise have 
doubted—that you are not without a personal 
enemy. Can you make any guess at who it is?’ 

No; she could not guess. She had never made 
but one enemy in the world (and that by no fault 
of her own), and she was dead. Her inability to 
conjecture who this foe, so bitter, so relentless, 
could possibly be, affected her no less than did her 
previous thought, that Helen herself had left this 
train of suspicion behind her, to be ignited by 
haphazard. It was terrible to think that in the 
neighbourhood, the village, nay, under her own 
roof itself, might lurk some malignant creature, 
watching the effects of the cruel device he or she 
had already - in action, and perhaps planning 
others more directly aimed against her husband’s 
peace of mind. Suppose, for instance, such a 
document as she had found should meet the eyes 
.of Arthur, jaundiced as they already were with 
respect to Helen, and morbidly sensitive as he was 
as to all that concerned his married past! How 
fatal might be the consequences; and yet what 


prudence or foresight on her part could avert 
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them? Such a catastrophe might happen any- 
where, it was true; but Swansdale—the place 
where it had already happened to herself—seemed 
to her especially exposed to it. Notwithstanding 
her suspicions of the so-called Mrs Montague, she 
could not divorce herself from the idea that this 
enemy was near at hand—perhaps concealing her- 
self (for her instinct told her it was a woman, 
notwithstanding that Adair, in default of any other 
known enemy of Arthur's, had suggested Allardyce 
as the culprit) under the mask of friendship, and 
marking daily with fiendish triumph the success 
of her design in Jenny’s sunken cheeks and hollow 
eyes. If she could only leave home, some portion 
of the oppression which weighed upon her night 
and day, might, she thought, be removed from her 
mind ; and this object was not difficult to effect. 
She had only to say to Arthur: ‘I think change of 
air will do me good,’ and he would take her gladly, 
she was well aware, whithersoever she sg 
It wounded her pride indeed—on Arthur's account, 
not her own—thus to leave the home he had given 
her, from fear of an anonymous slanderer, whom 
she despised and loathed. But she felt that it was 
nece to do so, for the sake of that burden so 

recious to both of them which she carried within 

er, and whose very life might be endangered by 
her terrors ; and the request was made. 

Of course, Arthur at once acceded to it. It 
delighted him to exchange his melancholy state of 
solicitude a Jenny’s account for any active 
measure for her benefit, while the doctors assured 
him that her desire was of good augury, and that 
she was more likely, under the circumstances, to 
know what would do her good than they. As to 
place, since she expressed herself as quite indiffer- 
ent to it, they recommended the south-west coast, 
and the London physician having a pet sea-village 
of his own—that is, of his own recommendation, 
and to whose air he had given a high certificate— 
called Daneton, to Daneton they went. Thanks 
to its medical patron, and to a branch line, the 
shareholders of which have sacrificed themselves 
to its prosperity, Daneton is now a flourishing 
little town. But at the time of which we write, it 
was but a fishing hamlet, with not more than half- 
a-dozen houses adapted for the accommodation of 
visitors, all of which, however, at this season of 
the year, were tenantless and to let. There was 
no hotel, though a ground-plan was marked out 
for one, upon a very extensive scale ; so, of these 
dwellings, the Tyndalls were compelled to take 
their choice. 

They were most of them very unattractive, 
being of the common marine lodging-house type— 
‘scamped’ as to their building, with thin walls 
and a fronts, and very ‘skimpy’ as to their 
internal fittings ; but there was one residence called 
the ‘ Dormers ’—for what reason the oldest inhab- 
itant of Daneton was unable to explain—which was 
in some respects superior to the rest, and, at all 
events, presented a welcome contrast to their 
commonplace uniformity. In the first place, it 
did not form any portion of a Terrace—so that 
what was said in its chambers was not instantly 
communicated to the next neighbours through the 
lath and plaster ition, or overheard by the 


stranger who might be lolling in the common 
baleony—but stood in its own grounds, a small 
wilderness of shrub and turf, surrounded by a 
feathery fence of tall sea-tamarisk, and a low stone 


wall, so near the sea, that at flood-tide and with 
a south-west wind the waves would break over 
it. It was of large size—and, indeed, at one time 
it had consisted of two houses with a door of com- 
munication between them—and irregular sha 
The person who built it had evidently been his 
own architect, and despised all rules, but he had 
certainly not fallen into one amateur error—that 
of forgetting the staircases ; for of these there were 
no less than ten. Large as the house was, so many 
theans of communication were far beyond its needs, 
and gave it the air of a lehorviathe ; the rooms, 
though numerous, were small, and though full of 
nooks, and angles, and recesses, were so far like one 
another, that you were sometimes in doubt, after 
traversing two or three staircases, whether you had 
really arrived in another room, or had got back into 
one you had just left. In some of the bedchambers, 
the walls did not reach the ceilings, and, to a 
nervous person, there is perhaps nothing more 
disagreeable than the ideas of secret espionage 
which that system of internal architecture is apt 
to engender. 

Altogether, the Dormers—which, after all, 
might how derived its name, and I daresay did 
so, from the storm-windows (as they were called 
at Daneton) set in its gabled roof—was rather a 
weird and uncanny sort of residence, especially 
when the wind was from the sea, and cast the sand 
up against the lattice-panes, as though fleshless 
fingers tapped at them, and the tall hedge of 
tamarisk bent low before it with a melanchol 
‘swish’ like a ghostly hush. In the kitchen, whic 
was preposterously on there were rats, it was 
true, who shewed their evil eyes even by daylight, 
and made night hideous with their mysterious 
orgies ; but could all the nightly noises that were 
heard at the Dormers be accounted for by rats? 
That was a question that many an inhabitant of 
Daneton (who had never heard them) had put to 
his neighbour, without receiving any satisfactory 
reply. They dared not go to the fountain-head—to 
Mrs Weeks herself, who owned the Dormers, and 
lived there—for the information required, because 
that had been done already by Mr Lamb, the house- 
agent of Daneton, and had resulted in the most 
disastrous failure. First, she had called him a 
fool ; and secondly, she had threatened to bring an 
action against him for libel if her house should 
remain unlet even for a single season. If he took 
the good name of the Dormers away, said she, mark 
her words, he would have to pay for it! And so 
alarmed was the meek house-agent by this menace, 
that he always made it his business to let the 
Dormers first, which he generally contrived to do. 
It was not difficult, indeed, to do so, since it was 
the only mansion in the place, and no great rent 
was set upon it. It had onee belonged to a lord 
of the soil—one Mr Waldron, to whom Mrs Weeks 
had been housekeeper; and when he died, he 
had left her the Dormers—in recompense, it was 
whispered, for some very confidential service per- 
formed to a female member of his family—for her 
own. She was a withered anatomy of a woman, 
very quiet and reserved in manner, and of a 
fabulous age, but she still ‘got about’ the ‘ haunted 
house’—as it was called by the Audacious—with 
alacrity, and looked after domestic matters as 
sharply as any landlady in Daneton. She had not 
a bad face ; but her reticence and a certain hauteur, 
which perhaps her previous connection ‘with the 
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land’ caused her to maintain towards her neighbour 
gossips, had earned her a bad name. The Tyn- 
dalls, however, knew nothing of that, of course, 
nor of the vulgar prejudices to the disadvantage 
of her residence; and as for the latter, even if 
they had been aware of it, they would have held 
it of no account ; for, notwithstanding that painful 
experience of Arthur's at Brussels, which itself had 
so waned and weakened since his second marriage 
that he would now hardly have defended it against 
sober argument, he was free from superstition ; 
while Jenny both despised and loathed it. She 
was not an esprit fort—though her strong sense of 
right, and her independence in matters of opinion, 
led some of her sex to think her so—but she was 
singularly unimpressionable with respect’ to mys- 
teries of all sorts. To her mind, there was quite 
enough that was inexplicable in the nature of 
things, without drawing upon human credulity for 
more wonders; and to suppose that a particular 
building, such as the Dormers, should have the 
attribute of attracting the spirits of the departed, 
would have seemed not only absurd to her, but 
irreverent. 

Once away from Swansdale, and its associations 
with the occurrence that had so shaken her nerves, 
usually steadfast, her spirits began to recover their 
tone. The wintry sea, the storms, the very loneli- 
ness of their mode of life, delighted her ; for had 
she not always with her the best company in the 
world in her husband! He, on his part, beheld 
with thankfulness the colour slowly returning to 
his dear one’s cheek, the smile to her lips, the 
music to her long silent tongue ; and though, alas! 
while the shadow of her secret trouble was undis- 

elled, there was no fear of Jenny’s becoming ‘ too 

appy’ again, Arthur Tyndall and his wife could 
once more be termed a happy pair. They spent 
the days either in walking on the sands, or chavs 
the primitive little hamlet—the marine inhabitants 
of which were as picturesque in their characters as 
were the shingle-built cottages they dwelt in—or 
in taking drives in the neighbourhood. Nothing 
about it could be described as either grand or 
beautiful, but much was strange and striking. At 
the back of the village ran a river, parallel to the 
sea for miles, and the tongue of land that divided 
the two waters formed a natural terrace, on which 
many gallant ships had dashed themselves to 

ieces, notwithstanding the warning flash of the 
se at its extremity by night, and the tall 
tower (raised by Danish hands) that stood up sen- 
tinel-like by day. From its summit, the whole 
country round shewed a level waste, marked 
neither with road nor hill, but bristling with 
ancient ruins. Here, at an elbow of the river, and 
there, on the margin of the sea, and there again, 
beside some ancient farm-house in the fields 
(though modern in comparison with it), stood 
tower, or castle, or abbey, all crumbling to decay. 
They had been doing so, however, for centuries 
(for their style of building was not that of the 
Daneton lodging-houses), and every year—not as it 
treats us men and women, with whom age means 
ugliness, and decay a loathsome change—had 
touched them with some new beauty, had added 
something to them of venerable awe. To one or 
other of these Arthur and Jenny made their way 
daily ; and in the evening, the latter would try to 
reproduce what she had seen in her sketch-book, 
while her husband read to her from some favourite 


volume. It was almost like having their honey- 
moon over again. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE VISION. 

So happy were Arthur and Jenny in each other’s 
society at Daneton, that they grudged even so 
slight an intrusion on it as another lodger under 
the same roof ; and when Mrs Weeks suggested the 
possibility of the occurrence of such an event, 
Arthur opposed the idea with vigour. 

‘I would rather pay the extra rent, Mrs Weeks,’ 
said he, ‘and thereby secure his room instead of 
his company.’ 

‘But it is not a he at all, sir, remonstrated Mrs 
Weeks ; ‘it is only an invalid lady ; and she has 
been recommended here by Dr Skewbald, the same 
gentleman as has found “ ozone,” or whatever it is, 
at Daneton, and is the making of the place.’ 

‘I know all that, my good woman: he recom- 
mended us—but not to come to the Dormers in 
particular.’ 

‘Yes, sir; but this is different. Mrs Newton, for 
that is her name, writes to say, or rather her maid 
writes for her, that a roomy house close by the 
sea is indispensable to her health, and that the 
doctor mentioned the Dormers, knowing, I suppose, 
that it had given yourselves satisfaction ; and as for 
the poor lady, sir, you will never know she has 
come ; for she will live in the next house, as it 
used to be, quite apart, and you need never so 
much as set eyes upon her.’ 

Thus urged, Arthur gave a reluctant assent to 
the arrangement ; and in due time Mrs Newton 
arrived—an elderly lady, much muffled up, and 
apparently without the free use of her limbs, for 
she was carried out of the fly into her lodgings. 
Mrs Weeks, however, was as good as her word, for 
if the Tyndalls did ‘set eyes’ upon the new lodger, 
that was as much as they did. They saw her 
from the garden, sitting with her knitting-needles 
at her little window that fronted the sea; and 
they saw her twice or thrice in her wheel-chair 
on the sands ; and that was all, She kept to her 
own wing of the old house, and in no respect inter- 
fered with them. 

On the twelfth day of their residence at Daneton, 
a telegram arrived from Adair requesting Arthur’s 
immediate presence in London on important busi- 
ness. This summons, so unexpected, and so vague 
in terms, annoyed the husband, and alarmed the 
wife. Arthur was extremely averse to leave Jenny 
alone at Daneton, and yet this reticence, so un- 
characteristic of his friend, as to the nature of the 
emergency, seemed to heighten the necessity for 
his departure. Jenny was once more filled with 
terrors in connection with their unknown enemy. 
Something must surely have again arisen from 
that base source to implicate her husband, and 
that so gravely that its nature could not be even 
hinted at. She besought him to let her accompany 
him ; but he would not hear of that—the double 
journey involved hundreds of miles, and she was 
by no means fit for such travel; he promised to 
return, however, without fail on the ensuing day. 
Accordingly she saw him off by the morning train, 
and returned home dejected in spirits and full of 
forebodings. She had never before been separated 
from her husband even for a day, and in her 
forlorn and solitary state, the Dormers struck her, 
for the first time, as being a desolate and cheer- 
less place. As she passed through the little 
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market-place, she had noticed that the drum was 
up, a signal that bad weather might be expected, 
and the wind was blowing as if for storm. 
Still, anything seemed better than the gloom and 
solitude of the deserted house, deprived of its 
home’spirit, and after a fruitless attempt to occupy 
her mind with reading, she wrapped herself up 
warmly and went out. For atime she walked up 
and down the little garden under such shelter as 
the low sea-wall afforded ; but—what had never 
happened before, and which shewed how her 
nerves had suffered from the event of the day— 
the supervision of harmless Mrs Newton, who sat 
at her usual post, knitting-needle in hand, annoyed 
her. Whether the poor lady was really looking at 
her or not, could not be known, since she always 
had a pair of blue spectacles on her nose ; but the 
idea of such espionage was now become unpleas- 
ant, and indeed unbearable. That hateful Mrs 
Montague, too, had been described as wearing the 
same appendages, and even so slight a coincidence 
as this was not without its effect upon poor Jenny. 
She left the garden, therefore, and took a long 
walk beside the angry sea. The whirling sand, the 
flying foam, were welcome to her: in the war of 
wind and wave, and in watching the fishing-boats, 
as one after another they flew for refuge into the 
little harbour, she forgot for a time the anxieties 
that consumed her. Fatigued, but yet refreshed, 
she came back to her mid-day meal, with un- 
expected appetite; which pleased her, because 
Arthur had charged her: ‘ For my sake, do feed up, 
Jenny, while I am away.’ Like most husbands, 
he judged of his wife’s well-being by the amount 
of fish and flesh that she consumed, which, under 
the present circumstances, was rather a fallacious 


By the afternoon post came a second surprise in 
the shape of a letter from Blanche Tyndall, inclos- 
ing another from her husband. ‘ What it is about,’ 
wrote she, ‘I have no idea; but he sealed it before 
intrusting it to my hands, which I consider mean.’ 

Its contents were concerning the very thing which 
had been weighing on Jenny’s mind all day. 

‘I have now found out for certain, they ran, 
‘what, for my part, indeed, I never doubted, that 
the paper purporting to have been written by the 
late 'yndall must needs be a forgery. The 
date, you will remember, was December 31, 1860. 
Well, while pondering over this precious produc- 
tion this morning, and turning it all sorts of ways, 
literally as well as Fy ger de I happened to 
hold it up against the light, when this singular 
fact discovered itself: The watermark of the paper is 
dated 1862. I went off at once to the makers, 
whose name I had also become thus possessed of, 
and they tell me that though it is their custom 
and that of the trade to post-date their paper, it is 
never done to any such extent as this, The state- 
ment that has given you such annoyance must 
indeed have been written at least six months, and 

robably much more, after the death of the late 
Tyndall. Thus the matter is satisfactorily 
settled as far as Arthur is concerned ; that is, [ 
mean, this deliberate attempt to embitter his 
existence is not, what some who knew neither him 
nor the late Mrs Tyndall might have otherwise 
thought it, the revenge of a slighted wife, but the 
act of Some infamous forger. Of course, it is un- 
pleasant to feel that one has a secret foe, so 
audaciously malignant, but let us be content to 


IB, 


despise, until the opportunity presents itself to 
punish him, 

But all this well-meant consolation was thrown 
away upon Jenny. The discovery itself, indeed, 
would not have been without its interest, and 
perhaps its comfort, had it happened at any other 
time; it was something, as Adair had said, to 
know for certain that that hateful document was a 
forgery. But of what nature could the emergency 
have been that had caused Adair to summon her 
husband so peremptorily within a few hours of 
sending this information to herself? It could 
hardly be in connection with the same subject. 
He would surely have mentioned something of his 
intention to telegraph, if, at the time of writing, 
the idea of such a contingency had occurred to 
him. Thus, so far from relieving her mind, 
Adair’s letter filled it with alarms and misgivings, 
that were none the less painful because they took 
no certain shape. She would have once more gone 
forth, in hopes to find some restorative for her 
spirits, in the keen, fresh air again, but the gale 
had now risen in great fury. The few persons 
who were still about, staggered and reeled in the 
fierce blasts like ships at sea, and while she stood 
hesitating at the hall door, an old market-woman, 
just in the act of soliciting her custom in sea-side 
fashion, was blown down, basket and all. Jenny 
ran out to help her up, and bade her sit down by 
the kitchen fire, and have some refreshment ; not. 
that the woman needed warmth or food, for she 
had a shop as well as a stall in the market, and 
was well to do in the world, but a craving for 
company had suddenly come upon Jenny, which 
was altogether new to her. Her visitor seemed to. 
perceive this, for she observed: ‘I daresay you 
feel lonesome enough, ma’am, to-day, without your 
husband ?? 

‘News was precious in Daneton, and everybody 
in it knew, by that time, that Mr Tyndall had gone. 
by the early train to London. 

‘Well, said Jenny, laughing, ‘that is only 
natural, is it not?’ 

‘Ay, indeed, ma’am, you may say that,’ an- 
swered the other, sighing. ‘But you may thank 
Heaven that your goodman is not, as mine was 
(God rest his soul!), a sailor, and away from you 
at his trade on such a day as this.’ 

‘Did you lose your husband at sea?’ asked 
Jenny tenderly. 

‘Yes, ma’am, I did; years and years ago, when 
he was no older than Mr Tyndall, and not so gray- 
looking ; but to this hour I never hear the wind 
like that but I think I hear him calling for “Help, 
help, help!” It’s near half a century ago, and yet. 
sometimes the thought comes over me that he may 
not be dead. Not a plank of his boat ever came 
ashore to say so. Yes, yes, ma'am, it’s well for 
you as your goodman is no sailor.’ 

‘Your story is very sad,’ said Jenny pityingly ; 
‘but we have most of us our troubles, and terrors, 
and uncertainties,’ 

‘Ay, ay, I daresay. Gentlefolks is no freer 
from them than other people. And alone in a 
house like this, they all seem to come upon you 
together like, no doubt. Do you ever hear, now’ 
—here the old gossip sank her voice to a whisper, 
so that Mrs Weeks, moving busily in and out of 
the kitchen as usual, should not overhear her— 
‘anything at the Dormers as you shouldn’t hear— 
voices and noises, and such like ?’ 
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‘Why, yes,’ said Jenny, smiling. ‘I hear Mrs 
Weeks speaking pretty sharply to her maid at 
times (which I suppose I am not intended to hear) ; 
and also the rats make such a noise at night, that 
one would sometimes think that a sack of potatoes 
had been opened and its contents rolled down the 
stairs,’ 

‘Yes, yes; but I don’t mean rats: they do tell 
some queer stories about the Dormers, though, of 
course, you must know best, and they may be lies, 
But I have known parties to take the house for a 
month certain, and then to leave after the first 
night or two, and “all on account of the noises.”’ 

‘That seems to: me very unreasonable,’ said 
Jenny quietly. 

‘Well, well, that is as it may be; and besides, 
it is not your wing of the house as, they do say, is 
most troubled. Now, that Mrs Newton yonder’— 
and the widow motioned with her hand to the 
wall that stood between them and the next house 
—‘she seems to be no more frightened than your- 
self ; and yet there are scores of people in Daneton 
as would rather sleep on the beach under an old 
boat than in her lodgings. It was there, as I 
daresay you’ve heard, that poor Miss Waldron 
Lor, Mrs Weeks, how you did make me jump.’ 

‘You had better jump up and go, then, Widow 
Bunn, said the keen dry voice of the landlady, who 
had come in unobserved while the old woman was 
absorbed in her narrative, ‘and before you begin 
to chatter about matters which don’t concern you, 
and of which you know nothing.’ 

‘Well, the wind do seem to have lulled a bit, 
rejoined the widow, as a blast, more violent than 
any which had preceded it, shook the house to its 
very foundations ; ‘so I’ll just get home while I 


n.’ 

Mrs Weeks only answered her by a scornful 
look, that said as plainly as any words: ‘ You do 
very right not to argue with me ;’ and opened the 
back-door for her with her own hands. 

‘That’s one of the rubbishy gossiping women 
with whom all Daneton is overrun, observed she 
to Jenny; ‘and I only hope I stopped her in time, 
before she did mischief. She has just been telling 
you, I’ll go bail for it, that because I can’t get 
rid of the rats, and the wind blows against my 
windows, that the Dormers is full of uncanny 
noises.’ 

‘ She did say something of that kind,’ said Jenny 
carelessly ; ‘ but I told her that my husband and I 
had never been incommoded by anything of the 
sort.—Who was this Miss Waldron that she was 
going to speak of ? 

‘My master’s daughter, ma’am,’ said the old lady 
curtly. ‘She was out of her mind, poor soul 
(though not more so, perhaps, than they as believes 
such tales as Widow Bunn tells), and died here, or 
rather in the next house. That makes the place 
melancholy to me, who nursed her for many a year, 
and in whose arms she passed away ; but I don’t 
see why it should affect others. It would be diffi- 
cult to find an old house, I reckon, in which 
nobody has ever died.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, said Jenny. ‘I hope, however, 
no foolish person will ever talk about it to your 
other lodger, for, being ill and weak, it might have 
an unpleasant effect upon her.’ , 

‘There is no fear of that, ma’am. The poor lady 
sees nobody to speak to, except her own maid; and, 
indeed, she has been so ill of late as not to be able 


to take even her usual half-hour’s airing in her 
Bath-chair. But I am much obliged to you, ma’am, 
all the same: it’s a great comfort to me, I do 
assure you, to have such a sensible lady and gentle- 
man under my roof as you and Mr Tyndall; and 
I shall take it very kind of you, if you would say 
a word in its favour, when you hear it run down by 
them fools.’ 

Jenny gladly promised to do this; and yet she 
did not feel just then that she altogether deserved 
Mrs Weeks’ compliments upon her good sense and 
courage. When she found herself alone in her own 
room, with the wind howling and the sea roaring 
without, and ,within, the arm-chair vacant of its 
beloved occupant, the sense of loneliness and deso- 
lation recurred to her even more strongly than 
before. The fire was blazing cheerfully, and the 
small apartment was well lighted, but nothing 
could dispel her inward gloom. As the tamarisk 
bent and swished before the gale, she thought of 
the drowned sailor of whose fate she had just heard, 
and every shriek of the wild wind made her start 
in her chair, as though it had been the maniac cry 
of the poor gitl who had met her end years ago, 
but a few rooms off. Even the ill reputation of 
the Dormers struck her with a sense of fear. In a 
word, her nerves were thoroughly shaken, and her 
thoughts took colour from whatever was most 
sombre and morbid in the storehouse of her mind. 
She sat up, however, reading—if that could be 
called such which was interrupted by a chill or 
tremor at every noise without and within—until 
her usual hour, and then retired to her bedroom. 
A fire was burning here also ; but the apartment 
looked so cold and cheerless, that she lit not only 
the candles on her dressing-table, but those on the 
mantelpiece likewise, till the little room was almost 
as light as by day. It was one of the chambers, of 
which, as we have already said, there were several 
at the Dormers, which had once been of larger size, 
but was now divided by a partition which did not 
reach the ceiling. On the other side of the parti- 
tion, but not directly opening into the bed- 
chamber, was her husband’s dressing-closet ; and 
beyond that again was the wall of division between 
the houses. The passage outside the two rooms 
terminated, in fact, in the door of communication 
between them, which was always kept locked. 

Under other circumstances, the knowledge that 
she had only to raise her voice to make her hus- 
band hear her in the next room, was pleasant and 
snug enough ; but now, when she knew he was not 
there, the blank space above the wall, with the 
gloomy stretch of ceiling beyond it, was unpleasant 
to behold, and only suggestive of vacancy and 
absence. Most women, perhaps, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have asked their maid to sleep 
on the sofa, and keep them company for the night, 
and Jenny herself was half-disposed to do so ; but 
she was of a proud and independent spirit, and 
little inclined to make allowance in her own case 
for a weakness which she would have pardoned, 
and even sympathised with in that of another. 
What would Arthur say when he came home on 
the morrow, and heard that his wife, of whose good 
sense he had always boasted, had been afraid to 

ass the night alone! Nevertheless, she did —_ 
er attendant in the room rather longer than usual, 
upon this or that pretence, and before she left it, 
put a question as to where the chamber bell rang, 
which shewed the direction of her thoughts. ‘I 
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know it can be heard in the daytime,’ said she ; 
‘but could you hear it, if it was rung at night ? 

‘I could not fail to hear it, ma’am, since it rings 
just outside my room, where Mary and I sleep 
together ; for as for sleeping in a house like this 
alone, I could never do it. It’s a good big bell, 
and if you only jerk it sharp enough, it would be 
heard all over the house.’ 

She pulled the rope herself, to illustrate this 
remark, but no sound ensued, 

‘Well, that zs strange, ma’am, for I hitched in 
the rope this very day oy by accident, when I 
was doing the room, and it pealed like a church- 
bell” Again she pulled, and again without success. 

‘Well, perhaps it’s the gale, ma’am, as will let 
nothing be heard but itself, and yet it seems to 
stick somehow. I’ll go to the other end and see 
whether it does ring,’ 

‘It is no matter,’ said Jenny, who was beginning 
to feel considerably ashamed of her own pusil- 
lanimity. ‘The roar of such a wind as this may 
well drown all other sounds, You can leave me 
now, for I don’t feel inclined for bed, and shall 
sit up reading for a little’ 

‘You are sure you wouldn’t like me to stay with 
you, ma’am?’ said the good-natured maid. ‘It may 
well seem lonesone out at this end of the house, 
and with such a tempest out of doors’ 

‘No, no; thank you,’ interrupted Jenny hur- 
riedly: ‘I have got my books, and shall do very 
well.’ She felt quite angry with herself at having 
called forth such an offer by her show of nervous- 
ness. ‘I shall want nothing more. Good-night.’ 

The maid left her ; and she found herself listen- 
ing to her footsteps along the echoing passage, and 
then, long afterwards, to the closing of the distant 
door. Ifshe heard that, why had she not also heard 
the bell? An hour passed by. The storm seemed 
to have spent itself. Like a woman whose passion 
is almost exhausted, there were still murmurings 
and mutterings, and now and then a stifled sob 
close up against the window-pane, but there was 
now comparative calm. The sea still roared and 
rolled, but to that she had become as accustomed 
as is the dweller in a busy thoroughfare to the 
turmoil of the street. ‘There was nothing without 
to draw her attention from her book, which was 
itself an interesting one. And yet she had only 
read by fits and starts: her ears were alive to 
the least sound within the house. She had heard 
the noise which careful Mrs Weeks had made in 
raking out the kitchen fire for the night, and the 
shooting of bolts and locking of doors that had 
marked her final retirement. The house was at 
rest so far as its human inhabitants were concerned, 
and the rats had begun their diversions. Jenny 
had no ‘ young-lady’ abhorrences, and was no more 
afraid of a rat than she was of a black beetle, but 
still she would have wished them quieter. What 
a frightful disturbance, and how unlike any other 
sort of rioting, do those animals make at dead of 
night! At one time there was a charge of cavalry 
through half-a-dozen rooms ; at another, a sack, not 
of potatoes (which was our metaphor by daylight), 
but of coals, seemed to be rolled up-stairs with 
infinite difficulty, and then, at the highest step, the 
sack was opened, and the contents let fall from 
top to bottom. It was enough to account for the 
noise in fifty haunted houses. Hush! was that a 
rat in the dressing-room ? Something was stirring 
there, and had seemed to move a chair. 


Fully aware of her increasing nervousness, Jenn 
was resolved not to suffer from what one we 
acquainted with the human mind has called the 
worst of nervous terrors, ‘a noise which the reason 
cannot account for :’ she rose instantly, candle in 
hand, to investigate it, and laid her hand upon the 
door. As she did so, she distinctly heard what, had 
it been possible to be so, she would have set down 
to the flutter of a woman’s dress in the passage 
without. She opened the door wide, and holding 
the candle above her head, looked to right and left, 
but there was nothing to be seen. On the right 
hand lay, afar off, the room in which her maid slept, 
and that occupied by honest Mrs Weeks—in a word, 
help and company ; on the left was the dressing- 
room, and the party-wall that shut off the other 
house. She hesitated a moment as to whether she 
should not even now arouse her attendant, and 
accept the offer of her companionship for the night, 
but pride once more came to her assistance. She 
determined to explore the dressing-room. With 
a trembling hand she opened the door and threw 
it back. She scarcely needed her candle to see all 
within it, for the strong light from her own chamber 
coming over the low partition lit it up brightly. 
There was the little table with its shaving-glass, 
the ‘skimpy’ chest of drawers, a heap of clothes 
lying folded in a chair, and a row of boots: Every- 
thing, in short, was in its usual state. What 
she fad heard must have been fancy. Consider- 
ably reassured by the result of this examination, 
and congratulating herself on the effect of her own 
courage, she was about to return to her own room, 
when an impulse seized her to try the door of 
communication (though she well knew it was 
always locked) between the two houses of which 
the Dormers was composed. She did so, and what 
was her surprise and consternation to find it give 
to her touch—that it was open ! 

She closed it mechanically, and with her fingers 
on the handle, reflected a moment as collectedly as 
she could. Who could have unlocked it, and for 
what purpose? Well, perhaps Mrs Weeks herself 
had done so, for had she not mentioned that her 
invalid lodger was not so well, and might not Mrs 
Newton have requested it to be left open, in case 
she should require assistance in the night? This 
was possible, of course ; and even in that moment 
of panic, Jenny accepted this sensible and matter- 
of-tact solution of the question ; the only evidence 
that she gave of weakness, of her nerves being 
utterly shaken and unstrung, as, in fact, they were, 
was that, on returning to her own room, she locked 
the door. To attempt any longer to read her book, 
however, she felt ae be a mockery; vague 
terrors were creeping over her, stealthy footfalls 
and trailing garments were sounding in her ear. 
She.would get into bed and try to sleep. Before 
doing so, she drew aside the blind and looked forth 
into the night. To her great satisfaction, the moon 
had risen, and shewed itself through the fleecy 
flying clouds; the sea was a waste of foam; the 
very garden glimmered white beneath her. Even 
when the candles were all put out, it would not be 
dark at all. She was about to extinguish those 
upon the table, when once more she heard that 
noise in the dressing-room which had sounded so 
like the scrape of a chair. She looked up mechan- 
ically to the partition-wall, and on the top of it, 
with the strong light cast full upon every feature, 
was a woman’s face—the face of Helen Tyndall, 
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who lay buried in Swansdale churchyard! Jenny 
gazed at it for an instant with staring, terror- 
stricken eyes, and then, with one wild cry, that 
rang through the old house from end to end, fell 
heavily upon the floor. 


NICHOLAS CULPEPER. 


NEARLY every one has heard of Nicholas Culpeper 
as a physician and astrologer in the days of the 
Stuarts ; but few are aware of the romantic inci- 
dents of his brief life. 

He was born in Kent, in the year 1616. His 
father, the Rev. Nicholas Culpeper, son of Sir 
Thomas Culpeper, knight and baronet, died before 
his birth. His mother removed to Sussex, where 
she caused him to be educated till it was time for 
him to proceed to the university of Cambridge. 
Here he remained some years, spending his patri- 
mony, and acquiring ‘all manner of learning’ in 
exchange for it. Whilst still at the university, he 
engaged the affections of a young and beautiful 
Sussex heiress, and persuaded her to leave her 
home for the purpose of a secret marriage. He 
obtained two hundred pounds from his mother ; 
the lady gathered together her richest jewels ; and 
the two set out to meet each other half-way, with 
the intention of retiring to Lewes to live privately, 
till they were forgiven by their parents. But a 
dreadful thunder-storm came on. The lady and 
her servants were distant from any shelter; and, 
as they pursued their journey, one flash of light- 
ning, more terrible than the rest, struck the young 
heiress dead. Sir Nicholas Astey came upon the 
affrighted group, and, after finding that no assist- 
ance could be of any avail, rode on to meet her 
lover with the sad news. 

Culpeper died in his thirty-eighth year. But be- 
fore his short course was run, he met with further 
adventures nearly as appalling as the above. He 
went to the wars, and was shot. Later, he wounded 
a man in a duel, and had to flee to France till he 
recovered. He was imprisoned. The first apothe- 
cary with whom he was placed to learn his busi- 
ness decamped with the premium of fifty pounds 
paid for his instruction ; the second died before 
the term of his eee had expired. More- 
over, his maternal grandfather was so incensed at 
his attention to astrology and occult philosophy, 
and at his refusal ‘to embrace the ministerial 
function’—as his biographer, in drawing up a 

reface to his posthumous work, the School of 

hysick, finely puts it—that he excluded him from 
a participation in his estate, which he left to be 
divided among all his other grandchildren, He 
was cut off with a legacy of a shillings, which 
amount was paid him, formally, by two executors, 
at the shop of Nathaniel Brook, at the Angél in 


‘Cornhill. Finally, his death was caused by a slow 


consumption. 

Curiously enough, his biographer, who was an 
amanuensis in his service when he died, does not 
blame him as the author of any of his misfortunes. 
The negligent squandering of his estate was not 
considered a fault of his own ; all was the result of 
the aspect of the planets at his nativity. Planetary 
manifestations of so evil a tendency and import, he 
remarks, might very well have ruined a king. 
Consumption of the purse on the part of ‘this 
— was as inevitable as his early and lingering 

eath. 


When the executors of his father’s will gave him 
his legacy in Mr Brook’s shop, he smiled, and told 
them he had courted two mistresses that had cost 
him very dear, but not the wealth of kingdoms 
should buy them from him. He was faithful to 
one of these mistresses, astrology; but his mind 
sufficiently recovered from the shock of the loss of 
the other to allow of his marriage, in his twenty- 
fourth year, with another young heiress. This was 
Miss Alice Field, a kinswoman of Mr Simon 
Barckstead, who was wealthy enough to own two- 
and-twenty lordships. She was fifteen years of 
age when they were married. After fourteen years 
of matrimonial life, she was left a widow with 
seven children. 

Mr Culpeper ultimately established himself in 
Spitalfields, ‘next door to the Red Lion, where he 
seems to have both studied and practised physic. 
Sometimes forty persons, in the course of a morn- 
ing, called to consult him, either in his capacity of 
physician or astrologer. Here he translated the Dis- 
pensatory, and wrote several treatises. He appears 
to have been one of the first to write of the ills 
to which flesh is heir in the vernacular. This un- 
veiling of mysteries brought down upon him much 
hostile criticism from the more regular practitioners. 
So bitter was the warfare between him and them, 
indeed, that it was whispered, at last, that his 
death was due to poisons they ingeniously con- 
trived to administer unknown to his friends or 
himself. On his part, he lashed into them fore 
and aft; wrote of their ‘errours in chyrurgery ? 
confronted them with consultations with Doctor 
Reason and Doctor Experience, whereby people 
could judge for themselves of the causes and cures of 
their complaints, and be independent of physicians’ 
aid ; forestalled them with a Doctor Diet’s Direc- 
tory, by which people could keep themselves in 
health ; —— recipes entitled Salves for every 
Sore; and, in a word, made every inroad, possible 
to him, into professional dignity and mystery. 

The originality of his treatment and treatises 
consisted chiefly in his advocacy of English herbs 
in preference to foreign drugs. English constitu- 
tions required English-grown simples, he argued. 
The Greek and Arabian art of physic was intended 
for Greeks and Arabs, not for Englishmen; and 
he believed that every country furnished cures for 
its own people, just as every pasture afforded all 
that was necessary to keep cattle in health. The 
London gardens, especially, he urged, could grow 
anything that a native of either of the three king- 
doms required, It was not, he added, a drug that 
cured a p but the properties in it, and these 
could always be found in more than one. Even 
manna could be superseded by honey. The dry- 
ing and warming virtues of nutmeg and mace 
are as sufficient in sage, rosemary, and betony. 
And wine, ‘the glory of strange merchandise,’ he 
denounced as an hurtful superfluity, used but 
sparingly by the most learned of the ancients, 
‘for Eubolus poured out but three cups to wise men 
—the first for health and nourishment, the second 
for mirth and joy, and the third for sleep,’ It 
was not likely, he continued, that Providence 
would so order things that a disease should be in 
one half of the world, and the remedy for it in the 
other, or ‘that the life and death of a man should 
stand upon a halfpenny weight of scammony or 
rhewbarb. Besides, it was still more absurd to 
suppose that the lives of Christians should hang 
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upon the courtesy of heathens, who would be sure to 
reserve their best for themselves, or deny it alto- 
gether, even as the Turks denied the Terra Lemnia 
to us. But as long as we have rosemary, he 
added, we need not desire cinnamon ; basil 
answers for cloves; sage for nutmegs ; saffron for 
ginger; thyme for musk; savory for malabath- 
rum; and so we are, in fact, independent of 
Egypt, India, and Arabia, and all adulterations. 
Looking through the ribbed and time-stained pages 
of this same School of Physick, we are surprised to 
see not only the want of correspondence between his 
theory and practice, but the frequently total want 
of connection in his mind between cause and effect. 
The habit of referring everything to the interfer- 
ing, intercepting, unrelenting, unalterable influence 
of the planets, can alone account for some of his 
prescriptions or ‘secrets.’ How could he expect, 
as he did, that an egg laid on a Thursday had more 
virtue in it than others had? Or why, as another 
instance of this looseness in reasoning, could he 
recommend a piece of raw beef to be applied 
to the foreheads of persons who had lost their 
voices ? Or that the burial of elder-leaves would 
send away warts? Some of his ‘secrets’ relate to 
modes of ascertaining whether a sick person will 
die orrecover. The anxious friends gathered round 
the sick-bed had but to make a calculation, he 
declared, and they would know whether their fears 
would be realised or removed. ‘Number the days 
from the twenty-sixth day of June to the day when 
a party first began to fall sick, and divide the 
number by three ; if one remain, he will be long 
sick ; if two, he will die ; if none, he will quickly 
recover.’ If this rough-and-ready augury did not 
convince them, they could try another. ‘Shave 
the crown of the head of one that is sick, and lay 
upon the shaved place rue stamped with oil of 
roses, binding it on; and if the party sneeze within 
six hours after, he will live, else not.’ We can see 
some grounds for belief in the last, in the prob- 
ability that a person having sufficient strength to 
sneeze six hours after he was supposed to be 
dying would be able, ultimately, to ‘pull through ;’ 
but we cannot account for the grave assertion of 
the efficacy of the first plan by a man who had 
learned ‘all manner of learning’ at Cambridge. 

He gives puzzling remedies, too, for witchery. 
‘The best remedy for witchcraft that I know of in 
the world is this: take a stalk of Amara dulcis, 
leaves and all, and let the parties bewitched wear 
it about their middles next the skin’ This would 
be doubtless as efficient as any other device ; but 
he was not without another string to his bow: ‘If 
any one be bewitched, put some quicksilver in a 
quill, stop it close, and lay it under the threshold 
of the door” Again: ‘St John’s wort borne about 
one keeps one from being hurt, either by witches 
or devils’ We can scarcely credit that Inigo Jones 
was building Whitehall, that Rubens was painting 
the ceiling of the banqueting-hall in it, that Grin- 
ling Gibbons was perfecting his marvellous carvings, 
that Pepys and en were penning their diaries, 
and that Sir Peter Lely was painting the portraits 
of the court ladies we now admire so much, whilst 
ga flocked to Spitalfields for such advice as 
this. 

‘I have an admirable secret for a headache,’ 
Culpeper would have said to any of these court 
beauties, if they had consulted him. And he would 
have looked into their bright eyes, and upon their 


pretty short curls, on their foreheads, and dimpled 
cheeks. ‘Comb your hair with a comb made from 
the right horn of a ram, or, if the pain be on the 
left side, with a comb made from the left horn of 
a ram.’ And then coins would pass from the 
pockets of the beauties into the hand of the 
physician ; and they would take their leave with 
their dimpled cheeks as rosy with their sense of 
relief as those of Rubens’s goddesses on the grand 
new ceiling at Whitehall. 

If the court lords went to Spitalfields for cures 
of gout, how they must have shuddered! We can 
picture the dingy little consulting-room, with its 
globes, skulls, reptiles preserved in spirits, framed 
nativities, and general occult air ; the physician in 
his black dress and large white collar, tied with 
cords and tassels, and his hair cut short over his 
forehead, but falling in thick locks on to his 
shoulders ; and one of the court lords with a large 
new wig, green velvet coat, and point-lace collar, 
bemoaning a gouty hand. ‘Take a young puppy,’ 
Culpeper says solemnly and slowly, ‘all of one 
colour, if you can get such a one, and cut him in 
two pieces through the back, alive, and lay one 
side hot to the grieved place, the inner side, I 
mean, and you will find great relief.’ . This in the 
face of the physician’s reputation as a herbalist 
must have given poor comfort, if not great dis- 
appointment. 

But there were several diseases for the cure of 
which herbs were abandoned in his shifty mind. 
The quinsy was one of these. A person suffering 
from this complaint is directed to make a plaster 
of young swallows and their nest, all burnt to- 
gether, and apply that to his throat. Cramp is 
guaranteed to be cured with the touch of the 
little bone of the knee-joint of a hare’s hind-leg, 
The bones of horses boiled down into an ointment 
are recommended as a cure for either gout or 
palsy. The grease of a wolf, the blood of a fox, 
and cats’ heads, perform wonders, Earth-worms 
are invaluable in many complaints, and are pre- 
scribed over and over again, fried or otherwise. 
And precious stones are accredited with so many 
healing powers, that we might suppose they were 
sufficient to meet every emergency, if a general 
blight had fallen upon every herb-garden in the 
three kingdoms. if, every one could have tied a 
sapphire about his neck, we may assume, from his 
assurances, there would have been no deaths from 
—. A jacinth would have saved the Sussex 

eiress from being struck by lightning. Diamonds 
make cowards brave ; a topaz cools boiling water, 
and helps consumptions, not cures them—he knew 
in his heart of hearts there was no cure for them ; 
a jasper cheers the spirits; and so on. Sea-sand had 
a marvellous power in those days too, ‘If a man 
that hath the dropsie, stand up to the neck in sea- 
sand, by the sea-side, on a hot day, it will drink 
up all the water and cure the disease,’ Culpeper 
declared. 

He gives a list of simples. The first in his 
estimation is the blessed thistle. The angel-like 
herb, Angelica, stands next. If the first be want- 
ing, he says, this may be often taken instead of 
it. After herbs, he places laurel-leaves, because, 
if laid in vinegar and water for twenty-four 
hours, they will cure choler (which seems to have 
been as severe a complaint as cholera), phlegm, 
and melancholy ; elder-leaves, plantain-leaves, elm- 
leaves, and oak-leaves, because they will heal 
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wounds ; water-cresses, because they are good for 
the stone, dropsy, and scurvy; oranges and 
lemons, because they are useful in ague; and 
mistletoe, because it helps the falling evil. Ash- 
leaves were not to be despised, because, steeped in 
wine, they made men lean. 

It will be noticed that melancholy is considered 
a disease. There are several ‘secrets’ purporting 
to cure it, which were doubtless in great request. 
It is indeed no wonder that dames and maidens 
were fond of gathering simples, when we consider 
the cheering virtues that were attributed to them. 
A syrup made of borage and bugloss, they were 
told, cured melancholy, caused light hearts, and 
took away grief. Who would not drink a cup of 
this mixture to the dregs? We are apt to look 
upon short memories as misfortunes ; Mr Culpeper 
looked upon them as a disease, and was ready with 
his secrets to lengthen them. ‘Anoint your temples, 
where the arteries pass, once a month, with the 
gall of a partridge—it mightily strengthens the 
memory, he would inform any dazed young 
student or failing senior who came to him; ‘or 
try rubbing the soles of your feet with mustard ; 
this will help your forgetfulness, and quicken your 
motions too.” Corpulence, too, is included in the 
list of infirmities common to the subjects of King 
Charles II. Culpeper thus speaks of those afflicted 
with too great a girth: ‘Some men are so gross and 
fat that they can hardly walk or do any business ; 
let such eat three or four cloves of garlick every 
morning with bread and butter, and fast two hours 
after it, and let their drink be water wherein 
fennel hath been boiled; it will, in a very small 
time, ease them,’ 

But over, and under, and through all this phy- 
sician’s practice there was a constant deference, 
or reference, to the planets. Not a herb could be 
gathered but at given seasons indicated by them ; 
nor a cure effected without their propitious in- 
fluence. We may congratulate ourselves, as we 
turn from his nut-brown volume, that physic has 
divorced itself from astrology, even if its progress has 
not been otherwise to our satisfaction. With the 
keen’relish he possessed for exposing pretensions, 
shewn in his denunciations of counterfeit drugs 
and in his treatise on errors in chirurgery, we 
may take it for granted that Culpeper himself 
would have turned the planets out of his surgery, 
if his life had been longer. 


WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 

IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XXIII. 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 

That beetles o’er his base unto the sea, 
‘HEAVENLY powers!’ cried Ellis, ‘it is the young 
man who was drowned !—John, what shall we 
do? Let us run for our lives’ 

All were awestruck for a moment, as they recog- 
nised, in the figure crouched against the corner of 
the rock, the young man whom they thought they 
had left behind them, a corpse, on Ynys Enlli. 

Even Brumfit was staggered, and put his hands to 
his eyes, to hide the dreadful sight. But his stupor 
was only for a moment. Gerard moved, and as 
he moved, the money in the canvas-bag, which he 
had placed in his pocket, chinked and rattled. The 
sound awoke the fury of Brumfit. 


‘Man or devil, you shan’t rob us of our gold!’ ; 
he cried. ‘ Here, man or devil, overboard you go? 
And he advanced to seize Gerard in his powerful 
arms. But John, who now saw how matters stood, 
caught Brumfit by the arm. 

‘Where’s the bag? Get that first, he shrieked. 
‘Throw away the money, you fool, again!’ Then 
Brumfit recoiled. After all, to do a murder is a 
very horrible thing to the most brutal nature, and 
oftener done under the influence of brute fear than 
of brute courage. To leave the man to drown, had 
been easy enough; the boat was overloaded, and 
every man ought to look after himself ; but to kill 
him now in cold blood was different. 

‘Come out here into the light, young chap, do 
you hear ?’ 

Gerard wouldn’t move. That he had overheard 
more than these rascals would dare to let him 
go free to repeat, was evident enough. <As long 
as he held to the bag, they wouldn’t throw him 
over the rocks; but his life would not be safe 
the moment he parted with that. As long as he 
held it, he was safe, but not for a moment after, 
His position was a strong one, with his back 
against the crag, in the angle between the rock 
and the summer-house ; he had secured a splinter 
from the rock, a sharp triangular stone; his right | 
arm was still powerful, he could knock over the 
first man who approached him. 

‘Give up that money-bag, young man, that you 
snatched out of my hands. It isn’t yours; and if 
you don’t work fair, you’ll have to be dealt with 
foul !’ 

‘If it isn’t mine, it isn’t yours,’ said Gerard. 

‘Come, young gentleman,’ said John interposing, 
‘let us have our money, and then go your way. 
You shan’t be touched afterwards ; no, indeed.’ 

‘If you will go before me to the banker’s house— 
you are his servant, I know—if you will go—you 
three—and wake up your master, I will hand him 
the money to hold for you.’ 

‘The money is ours, and Mr Rowlands has 
nothing to do with it, said John. ‘Give it up, 
and you go safe ; if not ’—— 

‘Well, if not ?’ 

‘Tf not, you beggar, you shall swing for it!’ cried 
an exulting voice from above, and at the same 
moment Gerard felt a rope about him. Whilst he 
had been talking to the clerk, Brumfit had crept 
back into the room above in the summer-house, 
had noosed a cord, and thrown it over Gerard’s 
head. 

‘I ain’t been rough-riding in the Pampas for 
nothing, my bullies!’ said Brumfit exultingly, as 
he tightened the cord and drew it round a massive 
beam in the roof. ‘Now, my beauty, hand out 
that bag before I count ten, or up you go dancing 
the devil’s hornpipe. One, two, three!’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Gerard in agony ; ‘if I give it you, 
will you let me go free ?’ 

‘Eh?’ said the man doubtfully, bending down 
and scrutinising the prisoner’s face. ‘What! you 
won't die game then, now, eh? You’re shewing 
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the white-feather, eh?’ The mocking face, with 
its long rough beard, was brought within a few feet 
of Gerard’s head, as the man leaned forward, grasp- 
ing the rope with both his hands, and tightening 
its tension till it was agony to bear it. 

Gerard made a spring—it was his only chance 
—sprang like a tiger at the brutal mocking face, 
and grasped it firmly by the beard, twisting his 
hand round and round in the hair of it. 

Brumfit shrieked and roared with the pain, and 
perforce loosened his grasp of the rope, as he used 
his hands to grapple with his assailant ; but the 
other two now seized their opportunity, and pinion- 
ing Gerard by arms and legs, dragged him back to 
the platform in front of the summer-house, 

‘No bloodshed,’ said John. ‘Tie his arms and 
legs, and fling him into the cellar’ 

‘Ah! tie him up, and fling him into the cellar,’ 
whispered Brumfit hoarsely. ‘Curse him! he’s 
torn out half my beard. Fling him down the hole ; 
he Il tell no tales there. There’s three feet of 
water down there to stop his mouth, 

In all this struggle for life or death, there had 
been no loud shouting, no cries, the silence of the 
night had hardly been disturbed. As they stood 
now, Gerard, a hopeless prisoner in the hands of 
his captors, he looked round once more at the fair 
scene which should be his last vision of life. Oh, 
it could not be that he was going to die—drowned 
like a rat in a hole. It could not be that all this 
fair world to him should be as nothing! that the 
coldness and darkness of death should blot him 
out for ever! Surely, helplessly to meet death with 
all the faculties undimmed, with every power and 


desire in full force—to meet death with life unful- | 


filled, was to compress all human woe into one 
short space of bewildered agony! And yet, doubt- 
less, the recording spirit undismayed witnessed the 
terrified rush of all the currents of life, noted their 
agonies, noted and pitied, with a profound sadness, 
perchance with an awful curiosity ! 

Was there no help, then, in this calm, unfeeling 
world ; in the cruel sea, chafing its rocky bounds ; 
in the cold moon, even now rising sadly over the 
mountains ; in the dark shadows of the hills ; in 
the twinkling lights of the shore? No; there was 
no help for him ; he must die! 

But whilst he thus hopelessly looked round, he 
heard a faint noise like the opening of a door or 
window a long way off. Coming in the stillness of 
the night—a stillness unbroken, except by the thick, 
hurried breathing of the men who stood over him— 
this faint noise was heard by all who stood on the 
plateau ; and for a moment the grasp of hands 
upon Gerard slackened, and all looked eagerly in 
the direction from which the sound proceeded— 
that is, along the narrow ledge or pathway which 
led from the wicket-gate in the garden of Bodgadfan. 
All of a sudden, there appeared at the gate a 
white and vestal form. Thrown up against the 
deep, luminous gray of sea and sky, the figure 
seemed almost gigantic. Clad in white from head 
to foot, glowing with a mystic light, her face 
directed to the crouching men on the rock, she 
seemed a very embodiment of an accusing spirit to 
the would-be murderers. In horror and expecta- 
tion they huddled together on the steps of the 


éummer-house, leaving Gerard unguarded for the 
moment. But he also was too much entranced by 
what he saw to take advantage of their neglect. 
She—the white vestal figure—meantime noticin 
nothing of this, came forward through the gate, an 
along the narrow, rocky path, Freely and uncon- 
strained she walked, easily erect ; her hair hung 
down in loose and careless masses ; her eyes, sol- 
emnly inquiring of something, were steadfastly fixed, 
looking into mid-air ; fair embroidery was about 
her neck and shoulders ; her loose, white garment 
floated about her, shewing here the fair lines of a 
rounded bust, there the flowing curves of the limbs 
of a nymph of Diana. Beneath her robes, her 
white and naked feet gleamed on the rocky path ; 
her arms were hanging carelessly by her side ; and 
in a hand she held a candlestick with extinguished 
candle. 

All the living things of the night seemed to 
call her back as she opened that wicket-gate, 
The glowing light from her chamber-window, shin- 
ing now white, now red—the round red eye of the 
light-tower on the cliff—the twinkling lamps of 
the ships—the sad and gleaming stars, all were 
calling to her: ‘Come back, come back!’ But she 
heeded none of these, but went forth into the 
darkness, her eyes fixed on mid-air. And thus she 
walked on void alike of fear, of hope, or of purpose, 
except for the vague questioning of her solemn eyes, 
She walked steadily along the path, steadily, and 
yet doubtfully, as though her limbs, like well- 
trained steeds, obeyed yet questioned the guidance 
of an unfamiliar hand. Along = she came, 
her robe floating over the abyss, treading fearlessly, 
as with accustomed footsteps. But the gully, 
ah! the gully, where the footpath had crumbled 
away! The small white foot was put out, that 
step was destruction ! 

With a loud shout, Gerard leaped from his nook 
on the rock, sprang across the gully a little above 
where she stood rocking over the abyss, seizing her 
by the arm as he sprang, and clasping her firmly 
to him with his sound arm, carried her safely to 
the wicket-gate, laid her tenderly on the grass, and 
then turned round to face his pursuers, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
For nothing can be ill, if she be well. 


Evan Rowlands, too, at the stroke of three awoke 
from the heavy sleep in which he had been wrapped, 
for after he had settled with the men who were 
preying upon him, he had been too much exhausted 
to find his way to bed—awoke to find himself cold, 
and cramped, and miserable. But the misery of 
age is not so poignant as the misery of youth: 
age possesses so much in the past, so little in the 
future ; youth has all in hope, and nothing in 
possession, and so is bankrupt indeed, if hope be 
taken away. Rowlands, only passively miserable, 
crept away to his bed, and then bethought him 
that he had never said good-night to Winny. He 
had even forgotten that in his distress—had for- 
gotten his nightly visit to his daughter’s bed-side. 
Ever since she had been a child of three or four, 
he had been accustomed to go and give her a 
good-night kiss, to stop, perhaps, and gossip a few 
moments by her bed-side, to smooth the pillow, 
and tuck in the counterpane ; and the custom had 
never been discontinued, though Winny was no 
longer a child. He made his way, therefore, along 
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WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. <a 


the silent deserted passages towards the north 
wing of the house, in which his daughter slept. 

As he opened the folding-doors which divided 
the new wing from the older portion, he was met 
by a great waft of hot smoky air and vapour. In 
agonised alarm, he ran quickly forward towards 
the hall. The hall was of an ancient fashion, 
open to the roof-timbers of the house; from 
it were entered all the rooms on the ground 
floor; whilst a broad oak staircase led up to 
a gallery running round three of its sides, from 
which opened the doors of the sleeping-rooms. 

The staircase was still standing, but the gallery 
on the north side was on fire, the tongues of flame 
licking the sides of the walls, and darting eagerly 
up at the timbers of the roof. But the most cruel 
sight of all to see was that the flames had come 
from out of Winny’s bedroom, which was a mass 
of white, blinding fire, glowing through the shat- 
tered doorway. She might be still saved from the 
front. Giving a wild tug at the alarm-bell as he 
passed, he opened the hall door, and ran out into 
the front. But, miserable man that he was, he 
was too late! The fire had shivered the glass of 
the window, and thick black smoke was rolling 
out, in which a tongue of red flame every now and 
then leaped into life. No human being could be 
alive in that chamber of fire. There was a wooden 
verandah outside Winny’s room, and he might 
reach that by a little bridge which connected it 
with a rocky knoll that abutted on the eastern 
wing. If he couldn’t save her, he might at least 
die with her. In a moment, the black smoke- 
cloud from the window changed to a glow of blind- 
ing flame, and the wooden verandah shrivelled i 5 
before it, Evan threw himself upon the ground, 
and beat his forehead against the earth. 

What happiness would have been to him the 
misery of a few moments ago! Had his daughter 
only been spared to him, what joy the wretched- 
ness of ruin would seem! At the thought of her 
miserable, tortured death, his reason left him. He 
leaped to his feet with all the vigour of youth. 
‘O Winny, Winny, anwyl bach, come back to me, 
or let me go to you!’ he cried, as he stretched 
his arms to the flames, and ran tottering towards 
them. 

‘Father !’ said a voice close to his ear; and then 
he turned, and fell upon his daughter’s neck. 

As for Gerard, standing at bay by the wicket- 
gate, the whole of the events of the next few 
moments seemed to him asa vision. He thought 
he saw the figure of the burly mate leaping out at 
him from the chasm—thought he saw him recoil, 
as a bell seemed to clang forth defiance into his 
very face, and a bright light shot out, and 
shouts and cries were heard: he thought, too, he 
saw figures crawling down the rocks. But, for his 
part, he could do no more ; he could only lie upon 
the grass, clutching at it with his hands, whilst the 
powers of earth and heaven fought their fight out 
above him. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


But look! the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks on the dew of yon high eastern hill, 


The sun, rising over the rocks, and peering down 
into the little glen of Bodgadfan, sees a very sad 
sight on this winter morning, such a sight as he 
had never seen since that black day, two thousand 


years ago, when the wild Cymry, rushing down 
upon the little sheltered village of the Gaels, had 
fired the thatched roofs of its miserable cutiau, and 
brought destruction upon all that dwelt therein. 
For the old hall of Bodgadfan was gutted and 
destroyed ; its weather-worn gray walls were all 
besmirched with smoke, or whitened by flame ; its 
timbers were sticking out here and there, charred 
and blackened ; its lawns were trodden into mud ; 
its glass houses shattered into fragments. 

The new wing was untouched by the flames, 
and in his study sat Evan Rowlands, desolate. 
He had thought, when his daughter appeared to 
him alive and unhurt, that no further misfortune 
could now affect him ; that he could bear with 
unconcern any evils Fate might have in store for 
him. But with the cold bleak morning came a 
revulsion of feeling: he wished he had perished 
in the flames; kinder, in the short agony they would 
have inflicted, than the smooth, gentle world to 
the man who has lost his footing and has fallen. 
For he had fallen now; there was no doubt about 
it. It was useless to try to escape his destiny. 
He had seen clearly last night, when he was 
visited by John and his two associates, that he was 
hopelessly in the toils. John had even proposed to 
him that they should appropriate the balance of 
gold and marketable securities lying in the bank 
coffers, and divide the proceeds amongst the four ; 
that the bank should be closed next day, and Row- 
lands be declared a bankrupt ; that the deficiency 
in the cash should be accounted for by remittances 
on account of the expenses of the ship, for which 
Captain Ellis and he would find vouchers. The 
banker had temporised with this offer. He thought 
he might be able to turn the tables on his friends : 
he had thought of giving them all into the custody 
of the police on a charge of conspiracy. But then 
the written authority he had given his clerk to 
deal with the ship as he thought fit—this damning 
evidence would surely convict him too. And then 
the young man taken away, by his orders, from 
his house, and put on board the doomed vessel, 
lost so soon after: here were tragic proofs enough. 
to blot his name from the roll of honest men, 
And what was more terrible still, he could not 
own himself guiltless! No ; for one fatal moment, 
he had been a murderer in his heart; of that - 
moment the Evil One had taken advantage ; he was 
lost, for ever lost! Before a danger so imminent, 
in the presence of a doom so terrible, his mind 
almost gave way ; but then the thought came to 
him: lost as he was, he might yet save his daugh- 
ters, his son! For his own sake, he had rather end 
it at once—confess the evil thoughts he had har- 
boured, the evil deeds he had sanctioned, and await 
the penalty. But for their sakes he would yet 
play out his part. And then there came to him 
the coolness and clear-sightedness of utter despair. 
The worst had happened to him ; he could fall no 
lower; but he might yet stand forth for awhile 
before the world a whited sepulchre, an outwardly 
respectable man, If he could only make up 
enough to save Arthur from sharing his ruin, 
then the crash might come; there would be a 
home for his daughters, a plank to save them from 
the wreck. 

The fire had complicated matters still more. His 
goods were insured at their full value. The money 
he would receive from the insurance company 
would be a seasonable reinforcement, if he could 
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enly hold out ; but would not all the circumstances 
tell cruelly against him, if the real state of his 
affairs became known ? 

Whilst he sat in his study musing and mourn- 
ing, alternately calling to his memory all the past 
scenes of his life, crying out sadly to himself: ‘Why 
should it end thus? What evil hand is this which 
has thus wrecked a well-spent life ?’ or again eagerly 
forecasting all the direful contingencies of the sad 
future—the room was suddenly darkened, and 
between him and the light he saw the figures of 
his three accomplices. They tapped at the win- 
dow, and he rose and let them in. 

‘What do you want now?’ he cried. 

‘Wait a bit” cried John. ‘We’ve been robbed, 
Mr Rowlands, bach—robbed of our hard earnings 
by a bit of a lad; and that’s our first job with 
you. We want a warrant for him, Mr Rowlands,’ 

‘You must apply through the police,’ said 
Rowlands. ‘Give in your complaint to Sergeant 
Jones, and he will come to me for a warrant if it’s 
necessary.’ 

‘Yes, said John; ‘only time presses; the lad 
will be away if we’re not sharp; and I thought 
you wouldn’t care to have Sergeant Jones up 
es till things had been cleared away a bit. That 
was why I didn’t bring him with me, Mr Row- 
lands.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

*Do you know what they’re saying in the town 
about the fire, Mr Rowlands, eh? That the fire at 
Bodgadfan was lit to warm the bank? Deed, 
you were too quick altogether, Mr Rowlands, bach; 
first the ship, then the house. You'll bring dis- 
credit upon us with being too quick, Mr Rowlands,’ 

‘You villain!’ exclaimed the banker. ‘ You 
know, at all events, however much appearances 
may be against me’ 

‘That’s just it—appearances, Mr Rowlands ; you 
should take more care of appearances. Now, look 
here, what I find in the lawn of Bodgadfan! See, 
Mr Rowlands, a candlestick! such a pretty can- 
dlestick! I know whose candlestick it is. J know 
who unlaces her pretty little stays with this pretty 
little candlestick. Well, we’ll say it’s Miss 
Winny’s candlestick, eh, Mr Rowlands? Well, the 
fire burns all Miss Winny’s room to cinders, but it 
doesn’t burn pretty Miss Winny, or pretty Miss 
Winny’s pretty candlestick—no! And see, on 
the little curly handle here, a little tiny bit of 
—what do you think, Mr Rowlands, bach, eh ?— 
why, a bit of burned lace-curtain! Ha, ha! 
Miss Winny. She’s a very dutiful daughter; O 
yes, Mr Rowlands, bach !’ 

‘Villain! don’t bring my daughter’s name out of 
your foul throat again, or I’ll brain you where 
you stand!’ cried Rowlands, jumping up almost 
crazy with passion. 

A tap was heard at the door. ‘May I come in?’ 
cried the sweet voice of Winny, who opened the 
door and walked in without waiting for a reply. 

‘Deed, Miss Winny, you are the very one we 
are looking for, cried John, running to fetch her 
a chair. ‘We’re quite a family party now, eh, 
Mr Rowlands ?’ 

‘Then I’m afraid I’m an intruder,’ said a frank, 
clear English voice, that of Gerard, who had fol- 
lowed Winny into the room. 

The three accomplices stared at each other in 
blank amazement. The banker looked puzzled ; 
he had never seen Gerard Robertson. 


A LINCOLNSHIRE VILLAGE. 


Au. cannot from a Yorkshire fell, 
O’er heather-purpled moors, look down 
The sea-fringed vales ; not all can dwell 
Where Cornwall’s granite cliff-walls frown. 


Such charms though Mem’ry can create, 
When willing hearts hear duty’s voice ; 
Contented thankfulness will mate 
With common sights, and yet rejoice. 


A straggling knot of dull brick streets, 
Backed by flat plough-land—see my home ; 

A straight-cut stream gray sky there meets, 
Here brick kilns hang a smoky dome. 


Gaunt ash-trees, lonely poplars wave, 
Tall sedges pipe their endless song ; 

The sullen crow, when west winds rave, 
The muddy sheep-cotes stalks among. 


You shudder? Yes, but if you came 
To work here with a brave stern mind, 
Dull sights would seem not quite the same; 
Perchance some beauties you might find. 


Here the dark curtain of the morn 
Is lifted from an amber sky ; 

And stars and daisies, grass and corn, 
Please as elsewhere th’ observant eye. 


If Nature wears a homely face, 
Denies men here her grandest mood ; 
Woo her, and many a hidden grace 
She coyly yields for Fancy’s food. 


The world’s great drama in these cots 
Is acted out, the old, old strife 
Repeats itself ; tears—blanks—foul blots 
Deface this page of human life. 


Though humble, here are doubts, hopes, fears, 
The poor man’s spite, the fool’s base greeds ; 
And one a cheerful visage wears, 
While secretly his torn heart bleeds. 


Squalid and toil-worn, without books 
Or lore of buried years—Romance 

May find here lowly heroes, looks 
That fall before a maiden’s glance. 


You smile : for nobler scenes you yearn; 
These simple themes upon you grate ; 
Well, one at least will strive to learn 
In poor dim ways man’s work, man’s fate. 


No peaks of snow gleam interfused 

With rosy tints here—day’s last breath ; 
But here is that which, rightly used, 

Will solve the ends of life and death. 
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